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Events are moie and more proving* 
the great im])ortance of the trained 
builder of machinery to the work of the 
world. Thinking parents and boys with 
a conception of the immense scope of 
the mechanics' arts will appreciate the 
value of a training such as we offer. 


Introduction 

T he Apprenticeship System of the Brown & Sharpe Mfe. Co. 

is described and illustrated in the following- pages with the 
purpose of giving information as to what constitutes the learning 
of a trade in our works, entrance requirements, conditions of ser- 
vice, and lines of advancement which may follow the successful 
completion of such an apprenticeship. 

The greatest emphasis is placed on the machinist’s trade, be- 
cause it is at the foundation of our business. In addition to this 
trade apprentices are taken in drafting, pattern making, mould- 
ing, core making and blacksmithing. 

Choosing a Trade 

T oo many boys make failures because they take the first job 
that comes along. Even those who choose a trade sometimes 
choose the wrong one — one for which they are not suited — and, 
consequently, are not as successful as they might have been. 

The choice of a trade should be made a subject for serious con- 
sideration. No sudden impulse should be allowed to decide the 
question, and the advice of friends, no matter how well meaning 
they may be, should not be acted upon unless intelligently given. 

In many cases the boy doesn’t know what he wants to do be- 
cause he is ignorant of the trades, the kinds of work that they call 
for and their lines of advancement. Advice as to these things 
should be given by some one who knows both the boy and some- 
thing about the trades. 

Whenever it is possible we prefer to have the interested boy 
come to our works so that we may personally talk the matter 
over with him and better judge as to whether he is suited for the 
trade that he elects. 

Character of Apprenticeship 

I N each of the trades above referred to such a variety of work is 
provided as to give experience in various branches of the trade, 
including school work of such a character as to be of direct help 
in that particular line of work, and such as will tend to preserve 
the balance in the training of head and hand. The school work is 
done during working hours, under the direction of instructors pro- 
vided by the Company, and apprentices are paid for the time spent 
in school at their regular rates. 

We believe that if there were a fuller knowledge of the kind of 
training given and of the opportunities for advancement following 
an apprenticeship which the future holds out to boys of energy 
and ability, who are mechanically inclined, there would be a 
greater interest shown in taking up such a form of training. 



Operating Centering Machine 


We believe, also, that there is no adequate substitute for train- 
ing as given by a regular apprenticeship. Even a graduate of a 
technical college must serve some form of apprenticeship if he is 
to become most efficient in his line of work. Not a smattering* of 
information, but a thorough knowledge of his work is what we be- 
lieve a young man should have if he is to become successful. His 
training course must be so planned that he will not only lea^'n how 
to do things but will remember how to do them by enough repeti- 
tion to insure a continued understanding. 

The Purpose of an Apprenticeship 

I N the Report of the Apprenticeship Committee of the National 
Metal Trades’ Association it is stated that “the purpose of 
training- an apprentice is to make him a skilled -w'orkman, and 
owing to the trend of the trades at the present time, where special- 
ization is becoming so pronounced, it is a case of training work- 
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operating Shaving Machine 


men to become so skilled in their work that they can readily take 
under their charg'e and impart to others that knowledge of their 
skill which makes these other men, who are not able to become 
completely educated in the trade, best skilled in the class of work 
that they have to do. There are cases of men who have a varied 
technical education with but little hand training, who are making 
most successful leaders of men ; but where one such man as this 
is required, hundreds are demanded who must give not only of 
their technical knowledge, but of their skill, acquired by manual 
labor, oft repeated. 

‘ ‘ We would not advocate any system of training which would 
have for its ulterior end the working of a man into a groove, from 
which he could not escape. This is farthest from our thought : 
but we would have him win his way out through the application 
of that skill by his ability to command — no, not command, but 
lead — others into lines of work which eventually would much 
better their condition.” 
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Lathe Work 


The purpose of our apprenticeships is to completely educate 
young- men in their chosen trades so that they can qualify with 
us, or elsewhere in the machine industry, as higfhly skilled work- 
men and as leaders of those who have not had the advantag-e of a 
g-eneral training-. 

Lines of Advancement 

F rom the early days of the business, througfh a period of about 
seventy years, it has been the policy of the Brown & vSharpe 
Mfgf. Co. to take apprentices, and they have proved important 
factors in the development of the business, as well as by this 
means preparing- themselves for a worthy and successful life 
work . 

Throughout his apprenticeship the boy is systematically brought 
in touch with different officials of the Company, affording an 
opportunity for an exchange of views and for mutually helpful 
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Drilling by Use of a “ Jig 


suggestions. This system also enables us to make a fairer and 
more intelligent estimate of the boy from time to time and to 
develop him along lines for which he shows a particular apti- 
tude. After the completion of his course he is kept sight of and 
advanced according to his ability to do the work called for in higher 
positions. 

Many of our most important positions are filled by past appren- 
tices. Several department foremen and many sub-foremen are 
former apprentices and responsible positions in the Superinten- 
dent’s Department, Engineering and Drafting Departments and 
Sales Department are held by men trained in our apprentice 
courses. Many graduates are employed with us as skilled me- 
chanics and tool makers and a large number now hold positions 
of responsibility, or requiring skill, elsewhere in the machine 
industry — positions where the start and the advancement were 
dependent on the training received as an apprentice in our 
works. 
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Sample Sheets from the School Course 
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Division of Work 

W ITH the modern factory system there is such a subdivision 
of work that operations, even on the same piece, are carried 
on in widely separated departments. In order to learn the ma- 
chinist’s trade in such a shop it is necessary for a boy to be trans- 
ferred from one department to another, learning: each part of the 
work in the department where it is done. 

Such a plan is carried out at our works, the boys starting: with 
the simpler operations and being* g-radually advanced to work re- 
quiring: a greater degree of skill. They are also given training 
in many branches of the trade which are somewhat special in 
character, but which help to give a well-rounded-out experience. 

As typical of some of the classes of work apprentices may have 
during their term of service a series of illustrations is shown 
arranged approximately in the order in which the work is taken up. 
By such a varied training the apprentices gain experience in many 
departments in our factory, and, as during this time they work side 
by side with trained men, they have an opportunit}^ to learn from 
observing the work going* on around them as well as from that 
which they do themselves. This transferring* into various de- 
partments also brings the apprentice in contact with many fore- 
men, and a mutiial acquaintance is thus formed which is helpful 
in determining the boy’s value, and is also helpful in getting* him 
into the spirit of the shop and its personnel. 

Some of the lines of work which the machinist apprentices 
regularly take up are centering, lathe work, drilling by the use of 
jigs, also where laying out the work is required, milling, fitting, 
assembling, screw cutting, grinding, scraping, planing, gear cut- 
ting, repair work, screw machine operating and tool making. 

Work in fitting and assembling grinding, gear cutting and screw 
machines precedes the operating of these machines to give fainil- 
iarity with their mechanism and method of operation before being 
called upon to use them. 

Definite periods, scheduled by the Apprentice Department, are 
spent on each class of work, in both the machine shop and the 
foundry, and transfers to the different departments are made in a 
regular and systematic order. 

School Course 

T he school conducted in connection with the machinists’ ap- 
prenticeship course gives instruction in machine-shop mathe- 
matics, including linear and angular measurement, screw threads 
and gearing, calculating feeds and speeds of machinery, indexing, 
etc., and in drafting, including jig and fixture work, cams, mecha- 
nisms, etc., all applied directly to the work of the shop. This is in 
the form of lesson sheets on which the work is done by the appren- 
tices, and which become their property at the completion of their 
apprenticeship, so that they can make use of them in their later 
work. The course also includes working from samples, making 
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Laying Out Work for Drilling 


working' drawing's from the same, such as would be required in 
repair work ; also in the planning' and designing' of tool equip- 
ments, thus gfiving' familiarity with the most economical methods 
of shop production. As far as possible there is correlation be- 
tween shop and school work during the course of apprenticeship. 

Examples are selected from the actual work of the shop and in 
that way become real problems which arise in connection with the 
ordinary requirements of the trade. 

Problems are approached from a standpoint somewhat different 
from that which is usual. Without the use of text-books, and with- 
out the learning of rules and formulas, problems are presented as 
they would arise in the shop, except that they are in regular se- 
quence as to subject and difficulty. They are taken up with such 
reference books and tables at hand as should be in the possession 
of intelligent workmen, and the boys are taught to use such means 
to solve the problems. They are not taught algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, etc., as such, but are instructed in the application of 
the principles of these subjects to the practical problems of the shop. 
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Operating a Milling Machine 


The whole course is directed to cultivating- the reasoning- powers, 
and power of observation, rather than to memorizing rules. 

As an aid to this part of the apprentice course, a handbook has 
been prepared for the use of apprenticed machinists, giving- in- 
structions and information of direct help to them in carrying* on 
their work, and a copy is presented to each apprentice. 

The machinist apprentices devote two hours per week to the 
school work during the first two years of their apprenticeship, 
and four hours per week during the last two years. 

Apprentice Department 

A ll apprentice work is carried on through the Apprentice De- 
partment, under the direction of the vSupervisor of Apprentices, 
who looks to the welfare of the boys outside as well as inside the 
works. The personnel of this department includes office assis- 
tants, class instructors and shop instructors. The shop instructors 
do not relieve the foremen of any responsibility in regard to the 
boys, but act as an additional help to both. 
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Operating a Planer 


Safety and Sanitation 

G reat care is taken in safeguarding: machinery and other 
points of danger throughout the works, in giving instruc- 
tions as to safe methods of working, and in maintaining a high 
standard from a sanitary standpoint. A well equipped dispensary 
with physicians and nurses in attendance may be used by appren- 
tices not only in case of injury but for treatment of illness occurring 
while in the works. 

Boys Eligible — Machinist Apprenticeship 

T o be eligible for a machinist apprenticeship a boy must be 
not less than sixteen nor more than eighteen years of age. 
He must have had a good common school education, equivalent to 
graduation from the grammar schools of Providence, and a suffi- 
cient degree of physical development to fit him for the trade. Only 
boys of good habits, whose sight and hearing are unimpaired, 
are accepted. Boys addicted to the use of cigarettes are not favored 
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Scraping Surface Plates 


as apprentices, nor are boys who are simply “ tired of school ” 
and looking- for a job in order to escape school work. It is im- 
portant that boys should be mechanically inclined, and have a 
natural perception of mechanical matters, if they are to make a 
success of this line of work. 

A preliminary examination is ordinarily required to show how 
much knowledg-e the boy has of simple mathematics, including: 
fractions, decimals, percentag-e, ratio and proportion, square root, 
mensuration, etc. 

If the applicant lives within a short distance of Providence we 
prefer that he come to our works for an interview and to take his 
examinations, but in case this is not convenient we will arrang-e for 
the examinations to be taken in the applicant’s home town, under 
l^roper supervision. 

Candidates for apprenticeship whose examination and references 
are satisfactory are assigfned a date on which to begin the course. 
The first twelve weeks constitute a trial period and if accepted at 
the end of this period the time served becomes a part of the first 
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Screw Cutting on a Thread Milling Machine 


year of apprenticeship. During- this trial period the candidate is 
loaned a set of tools by the Company so that his only expense is 
for two suits of overalls and jumpers. 

At the end of the trial period, if the candidate has shown himself 
worthy of being accepted as an apprentice, he signs a contract, 
together with his parent or guardian and an official of the Com- 
pany, indenturing himself to the Company for a term of four years. 
When the contract is signed the apprentice makes a payment of 
$50 as evidence of good faith, and the set of tools loaned him is re- 
placed by a set which he keeps permanently and for which he pays 
about $11, according to the market price. These tools are marked, 
by the Company, with the name of the apprentice. 

The fee is, of course, forfeited if the apprentice fails to fulfil his 
part of the contract. At the successful completion of the course 
the graduate is paid the sum of $150 by the Company in considera- 
tion of faithful service. 

It is possible, during the apprenticeship, to increase the earn- 
ings beyond the rates named, in two ways. During part of the 
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Scraping and Fitting Spindle Bearing 


apprenticeship much of the work can be contract or piece work, 
and our records show that the averao*e bo\' increases his earnino-s 
while on such work by a substantial percentao*e over reoular rates. 

Piece work is o'iven the apprentice as a part of his training' in 
modern, production shop-work and to develop in him a spirit of 
industry which could not be i:>*ained as cpiickly or as well in any 
other way. Comparatively short piece work jobs are assigned and 
no apprentice is permitted to work on the same job longer than 
is necessary for him to acquire a thorough knowledg-e of the work. 

The other means of increasing* his earning's is by attaining* a 
hig-h rating* due to the quality of his work, his scholarship, deport- 
ment, etc. If this standing* in both shop and school is such that 
he is rated “ (lood ” or “ Excellent,’’ his wag*es will be increased 
to a higher rate per hour than the regular rates. 

Drafting Apprentices 

B efore bcins- accepted as an apprentice in the Dra£tin,t>- De- 
partment the candidate must have had such technical or 
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Operating Plain Grinding Machine 


other preliminary trainini^' as to be equivalent to having* siie- 
eessfully eompleted the eourse in the Technical IIit>*h vSchool of 
Providence. 

It is preferred that such apprentices shall be at least eig-hteen 
years of ag-e before commencing- their apprenticeship. The term of 
apprenticeship is two and a half years, divided into three periods 
of ten months each. 

The last six months of the first period are spent in the shop, to 
g'ive the apprentice the very essential knowledg'e of machine shop 
practice. If the applicant proves satisfactory during* his three 
months trial he enters into contract and pays a fee of $25. A 
bonus of $75 is i)aid him by the Company at the end of a faithful 
apprenticeship. 

Our varied product makes it possible to g-ive our drafting- appren- 
tices a variety of work, such as on milling* machines, g-rinding* ma- 
chines, gear cutters, screw machines, small tools, gears and hobs, 
jigs and fixtures, tool drawing, etc. There is class work through- 
out the course. 
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Apprentices in Pattern Making 

A LIMITED number of apprentices are taken in pattern mak- 
ing'. For this trade the length of service is four years and 
the conditions of apprenticeship are essentially the same as for 
machinists. Apprentices in pattern making are given a period of 
training in the foundry during the course. 

Foundry Apprentices 

M oulding apprentices serve for three years, divided into 
three periods of one year each. The age limits are from 
seventeen to twentv years, and a grammar school education, at 
least, is required. A fee of $25 is paid by the apprentice when he 
signs’ the contract, at the end of a three months trial period, and 
a bonus of $100 is paid by the Company at the completion of a 
successful apprenticeship. 

A set of tools, costino* about $14, is bou,i>ht by each apprentice 
when he sig*ns the contract. 

Moulders’ apprentices are given experience on floor work, bench 
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Setting Up and Running Off Screw Machine 


work, in the core room, and in cupola practice and there is class 
work in mathematics and drafting*. The course is planned to o*ive 
the boys an all- ’round experience in foundry work and it offers an 
excellent opportunity for development for positions of responsibility 
in a big* and important trade. 

The core maker’s apprenticeship is for one and a half years ; 
three six months terms. Practice is g*iven in both lig*ht and heavy 
core work and there is school work in mathematics and drafting*. 
On sig*ning* the contract a fee of $25 is paid by the apprentice and 
the Company pays a bonus of $50 for the successful completion of 
the apprenticeship. 

Blacksmith’s Apprentices 

W E take a limited number of apprentices in the forgfe shop, 
the course covering* three one-year terms. A fee of $25 is- 
paid when the contract is sig*ned, at the close of the trial period, 
and a bonus of $100 is paid by the Company for a faithful service 
of apprenticeship. 
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Operating a Universal Milling Machine in a Tool-Making Department 


Our variety of for<>-e shop work affords a i>‘ood, o*eneral experi- 
ence for the apprentices, and there is class work throu^'hout the 
course planned to make the boys efficient in fi.<^‘urin«' and drafting* 
all kinds of forg*ed work. 

Reasons for an Apprenticeship Agreement 

I T is our intention to take only such boys as apprentices who 
really have a desire and a purpose to learn the trade, and we 
believe this end is more fully assured by entering* into a formal 
ag*reement with specified conditions. We believe it to be far 
more important for the apprentice to have a thoroug*h g*rounding* 
in all branches of the trade during* the period when he is under 
instruction than to confine him to one particular line of work, 
where, thoug*h his earning* power for the time being* mig*ht be 
greater, it would not secure the varied experience and training* 
which are important if he is to rise to a position of responsibility 
and skill in later life. 
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A Drafting Apprentice 


We believe, also, in eases where a sum of money is paid for 
learnino- the trade, at the elose of the trial period, when the eontraet 
is sii>ned, that the ao'reement is o'iven more serious eonsideration 
by both the boy and his parents, and that sueh a plan tends to keep 
out those applieants who simi)ly ‘ ‘ want a job ’ ’ and have no special 
interest in mechanical work or in learnino* a mechanical trade. 

A boy without financial resources, but livinQ* at home, can, by 
savino* his wao-es durino* the trial period, have a sum more than 
enouo'h to pay his entrance fee when it becomes due. 

In the ease of a boy who finds it impossible to pay the fee out- 
rio'ht, or whose parents are so situated that sueh payment would 
really be a hardship, we arrano'e for a part payment when the eon- 
traet is sio-ned and for the payment of the balance in weekly 
instalments. 

It is our purpose to so train boys that it will be of mutual benefit 
to have them stay with us. As a matter of fact, a very laro*e per 
cent do stay with the Company — at least for an appreciable time 
after the completion of their apprenticeship. 
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Machinist’s Terms of Apprenticeship 

(Terms for the other trades are essentially like these, the main difference being: in the ag:e 
limits, length of service, and rates of pay for some of the trades. i 

1. Applicants for admission to apprenticeship must be not less than six- 
teen nor more than eighteen years of age. They must be phy.sically sound, 
of good moral character, and have received an education equivalent at least 
to that required for graduation from the public grammar schools of the City 
of Providence. 

2. If the applicant is accepted for trial his name will be registered and due 
notice given when he will be required to start. 

3. The first six hundred hours (twelve weeks) of service shall constitute a 
term of trial. If the apprentice shall, during this term, prove satisfactory, 
and shall, before the expiration thereof, execute, together with his father 
or guardian, — or if he have no father or guardian, then with some other 
responsible party, — an agreement in the form hereto annexed, then his 
apprentice.ship shall date from the beginning of the term of trial and shall 
continue for the full term, unless .sooner terminated as hereinafter stated. 

4. Apprentices will be required to serve for the term of four years, — each 
3’ear to consist of two thousand four hundred and fifty-five working hours, 
which, with the usual working week of fifty hours, is equal to two hundred 
and ninety-five working days. The remaining working days in each year 
will be allowed apprentices for recreation, at such time or times as the Com- 
pany shall direct. 

5. Apprentices will be. required to perform their duties with punctuality, 
diligence and fidelity, and to conform to the rules and regulations which are 
or may be adopted for the government of the shops. 

6. Apprentices are not allowed to use tobacco in the shops during working 
hours. 

7. Apprentices shall refrain from smoking cigarettes, — a custom gener- 
ally regarded as deleterious to the health of young men. Indulgence in this 
practice may warrant the discharge of the apprentice. 

8. Apprentices shall make up lost time at the expiration of each year, at 
the rate of wages paid during said year ; and no year of service shall com- 
mence until the apprentice shall have fully made up all time lost in the 
preceding year. 

9. The Company reserves the right, whenever the state of bu.siness de- 
mands it, to shorten the hours of labor, or whenever for any reason it shall 
stop the works, to suspend apprentices wholly or in part ; and the making 
up of time so lost shall be at the discretion of the Company. 

10. The Company' also reserves the right, in its sole discretion, to terrni- 
nate its agreement with any apprentice, also to discharge him from its 
emplovment for non-conformity with its rules and regulations, want of 
industry or capacity, indifference to his duties or improper conduct within 
or without the shops. 

11. Apprentices will be paid for each hour of actual service (not including 
time allowed for recreation or time when work is suspended) the following 
wages : for the first year not less than cents ; for the second year not less 
than cents ; for the third year not less than cents ; and for the fourth 
year not less than cents. If the Company shall terminate the apprentice.ship 
during the time of trial, it will pay at the first year rate for the time worked. 

12. Wages will be paid on the regular pa\-days of the Company, as they 
may be established from time to time. 

13. The Company will faithfully instruct the apprentice in the machinist's 
art and trade, in their shops, during the term of apprentice.ship. 

14. Graduates of the Providence Technical High School, well recom- 
mended by the Principal, may have their term of apprenticeship shortened 
at the discretion of the Company. 

(See insert, in.side back cover, for pre.sent rates of pay.) 
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Machinist’s Apprenticeship Agreement 

F ollowing is the form of agTeement entered into between 
the boy, his father or o-uardian and the Company : 

AGREEMENT made this day of a.d. 19 , 

between the Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, a corporation 
established in the City of Providence, in the State of Rhode Island, 

party of the first part; (Name of Apprentice) of 

(Residence of Apprentice) party of the second part; 

and (Father or Guardian of Apprentice) of 

(Residence) party of the third part. 

WHEREAS the partv of the second part is desirous of becoming an ap- 
prentice to the party of 'the first part, for the purpose of acquiring the art or 
trade of machinist. 

NOW THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH : 

That the partv of the first part, in consideration of the covenants herein 
contained on the part of the party of the third part, hereby accepts the party 
of the second part as an apprentice in the art or trade of machinist, subject 
to and in accordance with the “ Terms of Apprenticeship,” which are given 
on the reverse of this agreement and made part hereof. 

The party of the second part, in consideration of such acceptance, hereby 
agrees to become the apprentice of the party of the first part in the machin- 
ist’s art or trade, in accordance with the said “Terms of Apprenticeship,” 
and to faithfullv conform to the provisions thereof. 

The partv of 'the third part, in consideration of the covenants on the part 
of the party of the first part herein contained, for himself, his heirs, execu- 
tors and administrators, covenants with the party of the first part, that he 
will pay the party of the first part as compensation for receiving the party of 
the second part as an apprentice, the sum of fifty dollars ($50.00) — said sum 
to be paid at the expiration of the term of trial referred to in said “ Terms of 
Apprenticeship. ’ ’ 

The party of the third part, for himself, his heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators, cov^'enants and agrees, to and with the party of the first part, that 
the partv of the second part shall well and truly conform to and abide by all 
the provisions of said ‘ ‘ Terms of Apprenticeship ’ ’ and of this agreement. 

The partv of the first part covenants and agrees, in case the party of the 
second part shall serve the full term of said apprenticeship (including the 
making up of lost time), as provided in said “Terms of Apprenticeship,” 
shall in all respects comply with the provisions of said ‘ ‘ Terms of Appren- 
ticeship,” to pay to the pa'rty of the second part, at the terrnination of said 
term of apprenticeship, in consideration of such faithful seiwice, the sum of 
one hundred and fiftv dollars ($150.00). 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties hereto have hereunto set their 

hands and seals (the party of the first part by , its... 

duly authorized for that purpose), the day and year first above written. 


Executed 
in the presence of 


This is to certify that (Name of Apprentice) 

has served his full term of apprenticeship according to the above agreement. 

BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 

Date 
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An Apprentice Pattern Maker 

Living Conditions in Providence 

W E keep a reo'istry of «ood rooming* and boarding* plaees near 
oiir works, for out-of-town boys. A number of these are 
with private families — some in the homes of men long* employed 
by us. The Providence Y. M. C. A. has a new building* with dor- 
mitories and provides excellent opportunities for a wholesome so- 
cial life for young men away from home. This institution has 
also an Educational Department, conducting* evening* classes along* 
many helpful lines. 

The Rhode Island wSchool of Design, located in Providence, also 
holds out exceptional opportunities for evening* study in mechani- 
cal drawing, mathematics and other lines of training for skill and 
proficiency in the arts and crafts. In addition, the high schools of 
the city conduct evening* classes in drawing and mathematics, 
which many of our employees attend. 

It is our pur])ose not to confine ourselves to the education of the 
boy here in the works, but to stimulate him to properly develo]) 
himself, educationally and otherwise, during* his leisure time. 
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Apprentice Moulder on Floor Work 


Apprentice Activities 

W E reco.t^-nize the need of the ri.t>'ht kind of physieal and soeial 
development of yoim<>* men and of their beino* broadened 
in ways that will tend to develop eharacter, resoureefnlness and 
initiative. 

The Y. M. C. A. maintains well-equipped gymnasiums, swim- 
ming- pools, shower baths, reading- rooms, billiard rooms and elubs 
of different kinds. 

We encourag-e the boys to take part in aetivities sueh as the 
Apprentiee Team of the Brown & Sharpe Baseball League ; in 
football and the shop bowling* leagaie. Each year the different 
departments compete for prizes in a shop athletic and swimming- 
meet, in which the apprentices show a keen interest. 

To promote a spirit of thrift we advocate participation in the 
shop co-operative saving* and insurance plan — a plan by which 
life insurance may be boug-ht through the Company on an attrac- 
tive basis and for small weekly payments. Many of our boys are 
members of the Brown & Sharpe Mutual Benefit Association, main- 
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Blacksmith’s Apprentice — Hand Forging 


tained for sickness and death benefits of its members. Savin.^'s soci- 
eties, such as were made popular by the Government AVar Saving's 
Stamps, offer an incentive to lay the foundation of a bank account. 

The readint^' of technical mai>*azines is stron^fly iir^'ed, and by 
a systematic canvass a lar.t>*e number of the apprentices become 
subscribers to the trade papers most helpful in their line of work. 
Lectures by practical men, illustrated by the stereopticon, are 
planned not only to supplement the instruction o'iven in the shops 
and class rooms, but to give the apprentices an insight into 
subjects of general interest and value to young men preparing 
themselves for mechanical pursuits. 

Early Apprenticeship at the Brown CS, Sharpe 

Works 

T he Brown & vSharpe business was founded by David Brown 
and his son, Joseph R. Brown, each of whom had previously 
served an apprenticeship, the son having become a journeyman 
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A Corner of the Apprentice Schoolroom 


but two years before the formation of the partnership with his 
father in 1833. 

In 1848 Lueian wSharpe beeame an apprentiee of Joseph R. 
Brown, who was then eonduetino- the business alone, and five years 
later beeame his partner. This was the be<>*innino* of the appren- 
tieeship system at the Brown & Sharpe works. wSince that time it 
has been the established poliey of the Company to take apprentiees. 

It may be interesting* to note the terms of apprentieeship in those 
early days, as shown by a memorandum in the handwritini^* of 
Lueian Sharpe, tellin.i^* of the eonditions under whieh he served. 

Mr. Sharpe was always strong* in his advoeaey of an apprentiee- 
ship system, and near the end of his life expressed the opinion 
that in the development of his business nothin.^* eould have taken 
the plaee of sueh a system — a system whereby a boy was inden- 
tured for a term of years, by a well-defined form of ao'reement, 
and an interest taken in him, to see that he faithfully fulfilled sueh 
an ao*reement. 

As a part of the apprentieeship a.Q'reement, Mr. wSharpe was to 
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Sample Gears to be Measured and Figured 


be allowed to make for himself a set of wateh tools, and amon«' 
those which he made during his apprenticeship was a watch lathe 
which is now in the Company’s museum and which is pictured in 
this booklet. 

The Company’s present plant, located a half mile from the busi- 
ness centre of Providence and within a few minutes walk of the 
railroad station, includes several buildin«*s of modern fireproof 
construction with a floor space of nearly 30 acres. The em])loyees 
usually number between 6,000 and 7,000. 

The product includes milling*, t>Tindin.i>', i>ear cuttin.c: and screw 
machines, milling* cutters, .i^ears, sewin.i>' machines, hair clippers, 
and numerous precision instruments and small tools such as 
micrometer and vernier calipers, standard and special o*au«*es, 
steel scales, etc. 

There are branch offices and ao'encies in many of the larger 
cities of the United States and in several forei.qm countries. 
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Lucian Sharpe’s Terms of Apprenticeship, 1848-53 


Parents’ Viewpoint 

T he machinery industry is one of the bio'^est and most impor- 
tant industries in the world. We too seldom think how 
much we are dependent on men who are trained in apprentice- 
ships such as ours. Our homes and our furniture, our clothino*, 
books, street cars, automobiles, trains, in fact nearly everythincf 
we can think of is made and brouo'ht to us, directly or indirectly, 
by machinery desi.t>'ned and built by practical men. Such an indus- 
try offers opiWtunity for the widest development, and advancement 
is limited only by a man's own capacities. 

There was a period when mothers and fathers looked with cer- 
tain disfavor upon mechanical trades, preferrino- to see their boys 
start as clerks or at other “ collar and cuff” work with hopes of 
their risino* to the head of the business. It may have been because 
there is more or less noise and g'rime associated with the business 
of machinery makino-, and perhaps somewhat earlier risino- is 
recpiired than for those employed as clerks and in similar lines 
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Watch Lathe Made by Lucian Sharpe During His Apprenticeship 


of work. Whatever were the reasons for avoiding* the mechanieal 
trades the time has eome when parents, and boys themselves, 
appreeiate the immense seope of the meehanics’ arts, and while 
perhaps not exactly discrediting* the “nicer” lines of work are 
coming* to consider more and more the advisability of learning* a 
g*ood, stable trade. 


Application blanks, and any further uijorma- 
tio7i, ivill be gladly fur^iished 07i request 
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